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VOL. VI. SEVENTH DAY, SEVENTH MONTE, 6, 1833. No. 39. 
H. came in. He had risen before the sun, and |‘ I cannot stay in this house : here is light and 
are —" — walked to the village ; “ and at sun-rising be-| darkness, good and bad.’ The woman, afier 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. held a Friend leaning against a post at his|she had got them some refreshment, came and 


asked John, * Who hast thou brought here ” 
‘A man of God,’ he replied. Whereupon they 
went away. 

“Having a meeting at Scarborough the 
next day, John Richardson staid with him ; 
and said he had good service. He also went 


i * ble in ad {own door, in a pensive and solitary mood. 
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welfare, and if he had any family. He said, 
WILLIAM SALTER, he had a wife, confined to her bed with a dan- 
gerous illness, and invited Peter to see her: to 
this, he replied, ‘ For that end am I come.’ 
PHILADELPHIA. He went up stairs, and sitting down retiredly| with him to several Friends’ houses there ; 
by her side, in an awful and solemn manner/|and he frequently spoke his serise of the state 
ee said, ‘ Thou hast long-had a concern on thy|of the families: but as they were near enter- 
For ‘: The Friend.” | mind to visit the churches in America, but thy|ing one house, Peter stopped, and said, ‘ My 
Alexander Jaffray, and the rise of the Society} husband has hindered thee ;’.and told her, the | Master is not there—I will not go in:’ so they 
of Friends in the North of Scotland. will and resignation of her mind was accepted | turned away. Being about to part, he queried 
(Concluded from page 299.) for the deed, and she was excused from the| with John, if the small-pox was in any town 
In the year 1694-5, the Friends of Scotland | journey which was before her, and should die|on his way ? John replied, * Why? Peter, what 
were visited by Peter Gardiner, “ a messenger|in peace with God and man. Then address-fhast thou to do with that?” He answered, ‘I 
of a very rare and peculiar stamp, one who had|ing her husband, and repeating what he had/|am satisfied I shall die of that distemper; and 
evidently been given in a large measure to} said toher, he added, ‘ Thy wife wil! be happy: | my Master told me to make speed in this visit, 
drink into the pure streams of apostolic times.”’| but the Lord will blast both thee and thine ;|for 1 had but a short time to do it in ;’ repeat- 
Some particulars of his journey as far north as/for behold the Lord’s hand is against thee,|ing his promise of giving him hinds’ feet. Jolin 
Scarborough, in Yorkshire, have already ap-{and thou shalt be reduced to want thy bread.’ | felt himself much affected ;” and in considera- 
peared in print in John Churchman’s journal, | This message was not received in that love, in|tion of his low circumstances, and the long 
and elsewhere; but the work now before us| which it was delivered; but in heat and passion, |journey he had in prospect, with difficulty in- 
affords the first information respecting his|he came after Peter; and calling in great haste, | duced him to accept of some small pecuniary 
services in the ministry in Scotland ; and the/as he sat on horseback, at John Richardson’s| assistance. They then parted, and Peter pro- 
whole narrative is of so extraordinary and in-| door, seemed very angry with John, and asked, | ceeded towards Scotland. 
teresting a character that we shall not hesitate/what man and message he had sent to him ?| “In about two weeks after, the man’s wife, 
to lay a condensed view of it before the readers|* As to message,’ said John, ‘I know nothing | before mentioned, died, as Peter had foretold. 
of “ The Fricnd.” It appears that this pious /|of it; but as to the man, I may tell thee, he is} At that time, the same man had three ships at 
and humble man, being in low cireumstances,|a man of God, and whatever he has said to|sea; his son was master of one, his second son 
and having a wife and several children, was at| thee, be it upon thee. Therefore be still, and| was on board another; and, in their voyages, 
first under considerable discouragement re-| weigh the matter; for I knew not of his going | they were all wrecked or foundered, and their 
specting so arduous an undertaking. Being,|to thy house, but thought he was in bed, and| cargoes chiefly lost; his two sons and several 
however, at length led to believe in the pro-|did not inform him about thee, nor thy wife.’|of the hands being drowned. So that, from 
mise of divine support and direction, he gave| At which, he went away in great haste. considerable affluence, he was soon after re- 
up to the impression of duty, and Jaid his con-| “ Peter pursued his journey towards Scot-| duced so low as to be maintained by Friends. 
cern before the monthly meeting to which he|land, John Richardson and another Friend go-|'The -woman, at whose house Peter was so 
belonged. His friends, by whom he was highly| ing with him to Scarborough on horseback— | uneasy at Scarborough, had put her husband 
esteemed, had full unity with him in the pros-|for he would not let them go on foot with him. | to bed in a state of intoxication; which Jobn 
pect ; and as he was naturally a weakly man) He kept before them full as fast as they chose| Richardson had not known him guilty of be- 
and had no horse, they proposed to procure to ride: and when they had got about half way, | fore.” 
him one for the journey. ‘To this, however,| he gained ground upon them. And they riding} The first notice of Peter Gardiner’s labours 
he would not consent, saying, that his Master| fast to overtake him, and going over a field for|in Scotland is found in a minute of the Monthly. 
had promised to give him hinds’ feet. a nearer cut, his feet seemed not to touch the| Meeting of Aberdeen in the 3d month 1694-5, 
“ He accordingly went on his journey along| ground. When he overtook him, John said,| acknowledging his acceptable visit ; and, the 
the east side of the nation, through Norfolk,|* Thou dost travel very fast.” Peter replied,|next month, a more extended notice occurs, 
Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire ; and coming to aj‘ My Master told me before I left home, that| from which the following is taken; which ex- 
week-day meeting at Bridlington, where John| he would give me hinds’ feet;-and he hath per-| presses, in simple language, their sense of the 
Richardson then dwelt, he lodged at his house. | formed his promise to me.’ When they came| value of his services. ‘ Our dear friend, Peter 
In the evening, the doors being shut, he said| in sight of Scarborough, he said, ‘ Do take me|Gardiner, mentioned to have been at the last 
to John, pointing his finger in a particular di-| to some Friend’s house—a friend's indeed,—| monthly meeting, was eminently attended with 
rection, ‘ Is there any Friend lives that way ?"| for I am greatly distressed.’ ‘1 will have thee|a singular gift from God, in travailing for, and 
John told him, he pointed towards the sea,|to a house where I lodge, and have spent many| bringing forth several young plants among 
which was not far from thence. He said, he| hours with pleasure ; and if thou art not easy| Friends’ children, into a public ministry, about 
believed he must go and see somebody that) there, I will go until we find a place, if it may| the middle of last month: particularly, Robert 
way in the morning. Jolin asked him, if he|be.’ And just as they entered the door, they| Barclay, [Junior,] Robert Gerard, and Marga- 
should go with him? He said, he believed it|heard some one go up stairs. In a little while,| ret Jaffray, whose mouth was first opened: as 
would not be best ; and 30, went to bed.” In| Peter appeared very uneasy ; which John per-| well as he was the instrument of awakening 
the morning Peter was missing; but after awhile| ceiving, asked, how it was with him. He said,|several other young ones by a very tender 
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THE FRIEND. 


———— 


visitation, which yet continues among them.|‘* That same night we had a blessed meeting that purpose. And the power of the Lord 


Oh! that it may continue, and they in the 
sense of it, to the end of their days! As also, 
about this time the blessed God of our life was 
graciously pleased to give us a new, fresh, and 
large visitation, in abundantly pouring out bis 
Spirit and life among us in our gatherings ; and 
some more mouths were opened among elders, 
particularly dear John Forbes of Aquorthies, as 
also Jane Molleson.”’ 


He afterwards went to Ury, where he is 
spoken of as “ an honest and faithful man, of 
a weighty and discerning spirit.” It appears 
that at Ury, four of the children of Robert 
Barclay were during his visit brought out in 
the ministry. These young persons had been 
brought up with great care by their piously 
concerned parents, and this care was blessed 
upon them. ‘Their mother, who was then a 
widow, is thus spoken of by John Gratton, 
who passed several days under her roof. 
“ When her children were up in the morning, 
and dressed, she sat down with them before 
breakfast, and in a religious manner waited 
upon the Lord ; which pious care,” he adds, 
“and motherly instruction of her children 
when young, doubtless had its desired effect 
upon them ; for, as they grew in years, they 
also grew in the knowledge of the blessed 
truth ; and since that time, some of them are 
become public preachers thereof.” From an 
ancient record of this visit of Peter Gardi- 
ner’s to Ury, and afterwards to Montrose, 
which is supposed by the author of the work 
before us to have been from the pen of An- 
drew Jaffray, we may extract the following 
particulars. ‘“ At Kingswells, he was made 
instrumental in the Lord’s hand, in bringing 
forth Andrew Jaffray’s eldest daughter, in a 
public testimony.” Being at Springhall, a 
house on the estate of Ury, he “ had there a 
good meeting; only he said, he felt the life 
stopped in some there, who would not give 
up to the Lord’s requirings. The same night, 
after supper, he had a blessed opportunity 
with Robert Barclay, David, and Patience 
Barclay, John Gellie, David Wallace, and 
Robert Gerard ;” and Robert Barclay, junior, 
aged 22 years, “ was opened in a few living 
words of exhortation to the young generation 
there present, which reached and melted our 
hearts in a wonderful manner. He said, it 
was himself, who had occasioned the life to 
be stopped in the foregoing meeting, by not 
giving up to the Lord’s requirings: and so, 
he concluded in a few living words of prayer.” 
“ Next day, which was the sixth-day, we had 
a blessed meeting among the children; where 
Christian Barclay the younger [aged 14 years] 
had her mouth opened in prayer, to the re- 
freshment of us all.”’ It will be observed that 
Peter was accompanied from Aberdeen by 
Andrew Jaffray and two other Friends. The 
account continues: “ On the seventh-day, we 
had another blessed morning meeting among 
the children; and the first day of the week 
following, we had a good meeting,-about the 
middle of the day, where there was more 
people than usual; and Robert Barclay bore 
a living testimony among them. Life so went 
along with him in it, that it reached the hearts 
of many of them, and astonished others.” 


at Springhall; where David, [aged 12 years,]| being over all, I think all that were in the 
Catherine, [aged 16 years,] and Christian|room were melted and broken into tender- 
Barclay the younger, bore, each of them, a/ness; and some that were fallen back from the 
testimony to the truth: yet, notwithstanding all |truth, being present, were also tendered, and 
this, our friend, Peter Gardiner, could not ob-|made to confess that the Lord was with him, 
tain ease, but felt the life stopped in one there,|—and indeed, s0 he was. So, lying quietly 
and at last named the person, and desired him |for a little time, there came into the room, 
to clear himself ; and so John Chalmers, their|}one that was not a Friend, but under con- 
schoolmaster, [aged about 19 years, after-|victions in his heart; Peter Gardiner asked 
ward an acceptable minister in Dublin,] stood|me, as I sat upon the bed side by him, who 
up, and said a few words by way of testimony.|that was, that came into the room? There 
Then Peter ended the meeting in prayer, and|being many, and most of them Friends, I 
came away easy.” ‘ Next morning, he had |said, ‘This is a Friend.’ ‘ Ah!’ said he, ¢ it 
his farewell meeting at Ury: and so he, to-|is no Friend ; is it not suck a one ?—s0 called 
gether with Robert and David Barclay, took {him near,—and it was so. Peter Gardiner 
his journey. But as we were parting at the|was so full of the small-pox, that he could 
end of the garden, Robert Barclay had some |not see at that time. He then spoke to the 
living words, by way of testimony, to those }young man, and said, e Thou hast no peace In 
who accompanied us there. We came tojthy lying down, nor in thy uprising ; there- 
Montrose that night. Next day wo had a|fore, I charge and warn thee in the name of 
meeting of all the Friends of the town ; and|the Lord my God, that thou speedily return, 
some other people came in: both Peter andjand draw near unto the Lord, whilst thou 
Robert Barclay preached on that occasion.|}hast a day afforded thee. For, now is the 
We had also another meeting that night,|day of thy visitation; and the Lord is still 
where Peter fully relieved his mind. Robert|striving with thee; and if thou dost not re- 
and David Barclay both declared the truth|turn, thou wilt repent, when time will be too 
among them, also John Gellie had some words | late with thee. I tell thee, thou wouldst be 
of prayer.” ‘ The 25th of the same month, |heir of two kingdoms, but wilt never obtain 
we had a glorious meeting, where Patience|them both ;\—with many other weighty words 
Barclay, [aged 19 years,] was opened both in|to particular friends, which would be too te- 
testimony and in prayer, to the refreshing of|dious here to mention. 

all our hearts.”’ “ A copy of his last words to Friends in 


Peter Gardiner, proceeding on his journey his own ee and elsewhere, 1 here send 
through the other meetings of Friends in Chee,.a8 So Pend I ‘shes b 
Scotland, on his way homeward, arrived at Dear Friends,—Inasmuch as it . oth. 
Carlisle ; from which place, it is supposed, he | ™Y lot to be concerned in the ee - ha f 
addressed an epistle to Friends of .Aberdeen, - “er . ee he — h th 
(inserted in the work before us) but a very od, I can bless his name, that he hat 
short time before he was taken with the thought me worthy to have a name amongst 
small-pox, which in a few days ended his them that oe living ; for I have sweet peace 
earthly labours. The only remaining memo- with him, that is the Redeemer of Israel, and 
rial of him, which has come to hand, is that |® 2°W waiting for my pilot to conduct me 
conveyed in a letter from John Bowstead, a to my long home. < : 
Friend of Carlisle, to Francis Stamper of Another neon pg that “ he ie quite 
London ;” from which the following extract sensible to the last ; and in a remarkable man- 
will be read with interest. “ Our dear friend, |"°' W@S 8tven » ee eer “— of 
Peter Gardiner, made a very sweet and hea- those that came to see him. ' 
venly end, to the general satisfaction of all 
present; for the spirit and power of God was 
with him: and at divers times in his sickness, 
he spake many seasonable and weighty words; 
of which I take some, as follows. On the 
fifth day before he departed this life, I was 
sent for by some Friends of the city of Car- 
lisle ; and when I came into the room where 
he lay sick, I asked him how it was with him. 
He said, ‘ Ah, John! I am sick in body, but 
the Lord reigns gloriously in Zion: his power 
is over all his enemies.’ And as I sat by him, 
he said, ‘ Ah, John! there is a terrible day 
approaching this nation, the weight of which 
bowed my spirit as | came along. I saw it 
before I Teft the kingdom of Scotland—Oh! 
it bowed me, it was even like death unto 
me.’”’? “Sitting in silence a little while, I 
was moved of the Lord to prayer: after me, 
Peter Gardiner prayed very powerfully,— 
‘That the Lord would preserve his people 
together in unity, and would spare and over- 
shadow them with the wing of his power, 
until the storm be passed over ;’ or words to 












































Origin and Progress of the Hanseatic League. 


Hamburg, founded by Charlemagne in the 
ninth, and Lubeck, founded about the middle 
of the twelfth century, were the earliest mem- 
bers of the league. The distance between 
them not being very considerable, and being 
alike interested in the repression of those dis- 
orders to which most parts of Europe, and 
particularly the coasts of the Baltic, were a 
prey in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, they early formed an intimate po- 
litical union, partly in the view of maintain- 
ing a safe intercourse by land with each other, 
and partly for the protection of navigation 
from the attacks of the pirates with which 
every sea was, at that time, infested. There 
is no very distinct evidence as to the period 
when this alliance was consummated; some 
ascribe its origin to the year 1169, others to 
the year 1200, and others to the year 1241. 
But the most probable opinion seems to be, 
that it would grow up by slow degrees, and 
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be perfected according as the advantage de-|not fixed, but it was most frequently held at 
rivable from it became more obvious. Such} Lubeck, which was considered as the capital 


was the origin of the Hanseatic League, so 
called from the old Teutonic word hansa, 
signifying an association or confederacy. 

Adam of Bremen, who flourished in the 
eleventh century, is the earliest writer who 
has given any information with respect to the 
commerce of the countries lying round the 
Baltic. And from the errors into which he 
has fallen in describing the northern and 
eastern shores of the sea, it is evident they 
had been very little frequented, and not at all 
known in his time. But from the beginning 
of the twelfth century, the progress of com- 
merce and navigation in the North was ex- 
ceedingly rapid. The countries which stretch 
along the bottom of the Baltic, from Holstein 
to Russia, and which had been occupied by 
barbarous tribes of Sclavonic origin, were 
then subjugated by the kings of Denmark, the 
dukes of Saxony, and other princes. The 
greater part of the inhabitants being extermi- 
nated, their place was filled by German colo- 
nists, who founded the towns of Stralsund, 
Rostock, Wismar, &c. Prussia and Poland 
were afterwards subjugated by the Christian 
princes, and the knights of the Teutonic 
order. So that, in a comparatively short pe- 
riod, the foundations of civilisation, and the 
arts were laid in countries whose barbarism 
had ever remained impervious to the Roman 
power. 

The cities that were established along the 

coast of the Baltic, and even in the interior 
of the countries bordering upon it, eagerly 
joined the Hanseatic confederation. They 
_were indebted to the merchants of Lubeck 
for supplies of the commodities produced in 
more civilised countries, and they looked up 
to them for protection against the barbarians 
by whom they were surrounded. The pro- 
gress of the league was in consequence singu- 
larly rapid. Previously to the end of the 
thirteenth century it embraced every consi- 
derable city in all those vast countries ex- 
tending from Livonia to Holland ; and was a 
match for the most powerful monarch. 

The Hanseatic confederacy was at its high- 
est degree of power and splendour during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It then 
comprised from sixty to eighty cities, which 
were distributed into four classes or circles. 
Lubeck was at the head of the first circle, and 
had under it Hamburgh, Bremen, Rostock, 
Wismar, &c. Cologne was at the head of 
the second circle, with twenty-nine towns 
under it. Brunswick was at the head of the 
third circle, consisting of thirteen towns. 
Dantzic was at the head of the fourth circle, 
having under it eight towns in its vicinity, 
besides several that were more remote. The 
supreme authority of the league was vested 
in the deputies of the different towns assem- 
bled in congress. In it they discussed all 
their measures; decided upon the sum that 
each city should contribute to the common 
fund; end upon the questions that arose be- 
tween the confederacy and other powers, as 
well as those that frequently arose between 
the different members of the confederacy. 
The place for the meeting of congress was 


of the league, and there its archives were 
kept. Sometimes, however, congresses were 
held at Hamburgh, Cologne, and other towns. 
They met once every three years, or oftener 
if occasion required. The letters of convoca- 
tion specified the principal subjects which 
would most probably be brought under dis- 
cussion. Any one might be chosen for a 


deputy; and the congress consisted not of 


merchants only, but also of clergymen, law- 
yers, artists, &c. When the deliberations 
were concluded, the decrees were formally 
communicated to the magistrates of the cities 
at the head of each circle, by whom they were 
subsequently communicated to those below 
them; and the most vigorous measures were 
adopted for carrying them into effect. One 
of the burgomasters of Lubeck presided at 
the meetings of congress; and during the re- 
cess of the magistrates of that city had the 
sole, or at all events, the principal, direction 
of the affairs of the league. 

Besides the towns already mentioned, there 
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pressed piracy by sea and robbery by land, 
which must have broken out again had their 
power been overthrown before civilisation 
was fully established; they accustomed the 
inhabitants to the principles, and set before 
them the example, of good government and 
subordination; they introduced amongst them 
conveniences and enjoyments unknown by 
their ancestors, or despised by them, and in- 
spired them with a taste for literature and 
science; they did for the peuple round the 
Baltic what the Pheenicians had done in re- 
moter ages for those round the Mediterranean, 
and deserve, equally with them, to be placed 
in the first rank amongst the benefactors of 
mankind. 

‘In order,” as has been justly observed, 
“to accomplish their purpose of rendering 
the Baltic a large field for the prosecution of 
commercial and industrious pursuits, it was 
necessary to instruct men, still barbarous, in 
the rudiments of industry, and to familiarise 
them with the principles of civilisation. These 
great principles were laid by the confedera- 
tion, and at the close of the fifteenth century 


were others, that were denominated confede-| the Baltic and the neighbouring seas had, by 
rated cities, or allies. The latter neither| its means, become frequented routes of com- 
contributed to the common fund of the league, | munication between the North and the South. 
nor sent deputies to congress ; even the mem-|The people of the former were enabled to 
bers were not ali on the same footing in re-| follow the progress of the latter in knowledge 


spect of privileges : and the internal commo-|and industry. 


tions by which it was frequently agitated, 
partly originating in this cause, and partly in 
the discordant interests and conflicting pre- 
tensions of the different cities, materially im- 
paired the power of the confederacy. But in 


The forests of Sweden, Po- 
land, &c. gave place to corn, hemp and flax ; 
the mines were wrought, and in return the 
produce and manufactures of the South were 
imported. Towns and villages were erected 
in Scandinavia, where huts only were before 


despite of these disadvantages, the league) seen: the skins of the bear and the wolf were 


succeeded for a lengthened period, not only 
in controlling its own refractory members, 
but in making itself respected and dreaded 
by others. It produced able generals and 
admirals, skilful politicians, and some of the 
most enterprising, successful, and wealthy 
merchants of modern times. 

As the power of the confederated cities 
was increased and consolidated, they became 
more ambitious. Instead of limiting their ef- 
forts to the mere advancement of commerce 
and their own protection, they endeavoured 


to acquire the monopoly of the trade to the| 


north, and to exercise the same sort of do- 
minion over the Baltic that the Venetians 
exercised over the Adriatic. For this purpose 
they succeeded in obtaining, partly in return 
for losses of money, and partly by force, va- 
rious privileges and immunities from the 


‘exchanged for woollens, linens, and silks: 
learning was introduced ; and printing was 
hardly invented before it was practised in 
| Denmark, Sweden, &c.” 

The kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, were frequently engaged in hostilities 
| with the Hanse towns. They regarded, and it 
must be admitted not without pretty good 
reason, the privileges acquired by the league 
in their kingdoms, as so many usurpations. 
But their efforts to abolish these privileges, 
served, for more than two centuries, only to 
augment and extend them. 
| ** On the part of the league there was union, 
subordination, and money ; whereas the helf 
| savage Scandinavian monarchies were full of 
divisions, factions, and troubles; revolution 
was immediately followed by revolution, and 
feudal anarchy was at its height. ‘There was 





northern sovereigns, which secured to them| another circumstance, not less important, in 
almost the whole foreign commerce of Scandi-| favour of the Hanseatic cities. The popular 
navia, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Russia, &c.| governments established amongst them pos- 
They exclusively carried on the herring fishery | sessed the respect and confidence of the in- 


of the Sound, at the same time that they en- 
deavoured to obstruct and hinder the naviga- 
tion of foreign vessels in the Baltic. It should, 
however, be observed that the immunities they 
enjoyed were mostly indispensable to the se- 


curity of their commerce, in consequence of 
the barbarism that then prevailed; and not- 
withstanding their attempts at monopoly, 


| habitants, and were able to direct the public 
| energies for the good of the state. The 
jastonishing prosperity of the confederated 
| cities was not wholly the effect of commerce. 
To the undisciplined armies of the princes of 
\the North—armies composed of vassals with- 
out attachment to their lords—the cities 


opposed, beside the inferior nobles, whose 








there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that services they liberally rewarded, citizens ac- 


the progress of civilisation in the North was 
prodigiously accelerated by the influence and 
ascendancy of the Hanseatic cities. They re- 


‘customed to danger, and resolved to defend 


| their liberties and property. ‘heir military 


| Operations were combined and directed by a 
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council, composed of men of tried talents and 
experience, devoted to their country, responsi- 
ble to their fellow citizens, and enjoying their 
confidence. It was chiefly, however, on their 
marine forces that the cities depended. They 
employed their ships indifferently in war or 
commerce, so that their naval armaments 
were fitted out at comparatively small ex- 
pense. Exclusive, too, of these favourable 
circumstances, the fortifications of the princi- 
pal cities were looked upon as impregnable ; 
and as their commerce supplied them abund- 
antly with all sorts of provisions, it need not 
excite our astonishment that Lubeck alone 
was able to carry on wars with the surround- 
ing monarchs, and to terminate them with 
honour and advantage ; and still less that the 
league should long have enjoyed a decided 
preponderance in the North.” 

The extirpation of piracy was one of the 
objects which, had originally led to the forma- 
tion of the league, and which it never ceased 
to prosecute. Owing, however, to the bar- 
barism then so universally prevalent, and the 
countenance openly given by many princes 
and nobles to those engaged in this infamous 
profession, it was not possible wholly to root 
it out. But the vigorous efforts of the league 
to abate the nuisance, though not entirely 
successful, served to render the navigation of 
the North Sea and the Baltic comparatively 
secure, and were of signal advantage to com- 
merce. Nor was this the only mode in which 
the power of the confederacy was directly 
employed to promote the common interests 
of mankind. Their exertions to protect ship- 
wrecked mariners from the atrocities to which 
they had been subject, and to procure the 
restitution of shipwrecked property to its 
legitimate owners, though, most probably, 
like their exertions to repress piracy, a con- 
sequence of selfish considerations, were in no 
ordinary degree meritorious ; and contributed 
not less to the advancement of civilisation 
than to the security of navigation. 

(Conclusion in our next.) 





—~ 
For “‘ The Friend.”* 


I am not in a humour to find fault with the 
grave character of “ The Friend,”’ for this, in 
general, is what it should be, to be consistent 
with the name, and its original plan ; but yet 
I have no objection, occasionally, to see arti- 
cles of a lighter cast, provided they have 
something useful to recommend them, or at 
least are harmless in their tendency. | there- 
fore offer the following from a late number 
of Loudon’s “ Magazine of Natural History.” 
The writer appears to be an enthusiastic and 
close observer of nature, and, in familiar chit- 
chat style, narrates the occurrences of his 
rambles,some of which, at least, are interest- 
ing to the naturalist; what he says of the 
weasel for instance ; and the notations relative 
to the opening of spring in England, are cu- 
rious as compared with the approach of the 
vernal season in our own climate. 5S. R. 


Notices on Natural Objects observed in a 
Ramble on St. Valentine’s Day. 


Yesrerpay was St. Valentine’s day. T had 
the good luck to meet with a companion as 


idle as myself, and as fond of the smell of the 
fresh air; and, without horse, dog, or gun, 
we wandered up the sandy lane leading to 
Eshing. Near the top of the lane we observed 
a whole family of 

The Long-tailed Tit threading the branches 
of an elm trec, in search of insects. These 
little fellows are all fluff and feather; they 
seem to have no body at all, but to consist of 
a lump of down, nearly round, with one long 
feather stuck in the middle of it for a tail; 
their cry is weak, peevish, and often repeated, 
and when frightened away from one tree they 
go off to another in regular order, all ina line, 
jetking up and down, and holding out their 
long tails in a straight line behind them: in 
this party were fifteen, no doubt the hatch of 
a single pair last year. 

Draba vérna. On the old bridge at Eshing 
we were delighted to see a whole colony of 
that lovely little flower, Draba vérna. Although 
it was the first time I had seen this beautiful 
forerunner of spring, it seemed, from the 
quantity in flower, to have been blooming for 
two or three weeks. I brought home several 
plants of it; one is now before me growing 
and flourishing with plenty of earth on a six- 
pence: it had nineteen leaves, and five full- 
blown flowers, yet no part of it extends to the 
circumference of the sixpence. Is not this 
the smallest flowering plant known? It has 
long been a favourite of mine, and year after 
year the first plant I find of it is brought 
home, and commonly killed with kindness. 

The Little Grebe. On the river bank we 
saw a little grebe. Why it should have got 
ashore I[ cannot tell; I never saw one out of 
water before. When I observed it first, it 
was standing bolt upright ; but, the moment it 
espied us, it dropped down on its breast, and 
tumbled head over heels into the river. 

The Hare. As we wound our way up a steep 
field by Milden’s Wood, I was within a tittle 
of stepping on the back of a hare. She had 
scratched out just enough of the sandy soil 
to bring her back level with the surface; one 
forefoot was stuck straight out before her, 
and on this rested her head; her ears fell on 
her neck on each side, and touched the ground: 
her eyes, large, bright, and black, were fixed 
intently on me; and the instant that my own 
eye caught hers, I saw a slight movement; the 
nose had slid off her foot to the ground, and 
the other foot had been stretched out: this 
movement had lowered her head, which was 
now but a fraction above the level of the hill- 
side ; and so exactly was she the colour of the 
surrounding soil, that but for the lustrous eye 
I could not have persuaded myself there was 
a living creature there. I pointed her out to 
my friend, who, in his eagerness, had as nearly 
stepped on her as I had. There we stood, 
about two yards apart, and puss motionless as 
a stone between us. “I'll trouble you to 
move, madam,”’ said I, at the same time ap- 
plying my toe very gently @ posteriori: puss 
took no notice; and my friend pounced on 
her, seized her, and held her up by the ears 
singing out the ** who-oop” at the top of his 
voice, she kicking with all her might, and 
crying the same plaintive and piteous “ aunt, 
aunt, aunt,” which has often moved my com- 


passion for these harmless creatures when the 
hounds have once taken their fatal hold of 
them. However, I sued for her liberty, and 
he put her down; away she went, scamper- 
ing up the hill like a mad thing. Hares never 
run down hill if they can help it; and if there 
is no possibility of running up, they take the 
hill-side at a slant. When at the top, we 
turned round to gaze on that lovely valley ; 
yes! lovely, even in the bleak dreariness of 
February. The clumps of gloomy pines, the 
never-ending twinings and twistings of the 
silvery Wey, and the thousand hills, small but 
beautiful, peeping one over the other till 
overtopped by the blue undulating outline of 
Hindhead, all tend to make this a view, to me 
at least, of unceasing interest. We lighted 
our cigars with a lucifer match, and, talking 
of the affairs of the nation, reached North- 
brook. 

*“* Doctor,” said my friend, applying the two 
fore fingers of his left hand to remove the fag 
end of his cigar from between his lips, and 
sending forth a continuous stream of smoke 
in a right line at least eighteen inches be- 
yond his nose, at the end of which journey it 
turned at a right angle like the triangular 
shot at Antwerp ;—** Doctor,”’ said he, a name 
by which he always calls me, although I am 
neither D. D. nor L. L. D.: ** Doctor, who is 
this Rusticus who writes for Loudon?” No 
reply. ‘“ About shooting in the Isle of Wight, 
you know: have you any idea who it can be?” 
I was very busy picking to pieces a sham moss 
rose, of last summer, which [ had just found 
in the hedge: my silence seemed to excite 
his suspicion : he turned sharply round,—we 
were sitting on a stile at Northbrook. “ Doc- 
tor, you don’t know Rusticus?”’ “ No, not I,” 
I replied, much relieved by the question ; for 
I’m sure I don’t know myself. My friend re- 
placed his cigar. “ I heard,” said I, “ at Sted- 
man’s the other evening, that it was .” 
‘Not likely,” was the reply, followed by a 
vigorous attempt to draw the cigar into life 
again ; it was of no use ; it had expired, leav- 
ing about an eighth of an inch unconsumed. 

Habits of the Weasel. At this moment a 
very large rat came bustling down the hedge 
just before us, bringing with him a lot of 
loose earth: my friend was just jumping 
down for a stone to whirl at him, when a little 
bit of a weasel followed the rat down the 
bank, holding his head well up, like a fox- 
hound running breast-high. The rat had 
crossed the path, and got into a little low 
bank on the other side of the footpath, over 
which he scrambled, and came out among 
some Swede turnips in the adjoining field, at 
the very moment the weasel went into the 
low bank hunting him. The turnips were so 
small, and so far apart, that we did not once 
lose sight of the rat. He ran in and out 
among them, continually crossing his own 
track, and then, making a little circle, he 
came to the bank a good way from where we 
sat, and, climbing over it, got into the foot- 
path about a aundred yards from us ; he then 
ran towards us with all his might, straight 
along the middle of the path, and passed un- 
der the stile on which we were perched, mo- 
tionless, yet happy, as the statues of Tam 
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o’Shanter and Souter Johnny, and about ten 
yards behind us he went into the thick bank, 
and was lost to us. ‘The weasel hunted well 
in the little low bank, and seemed a good 
deal puzzled, staying there much longer than 
the rat; at last he seemed to have found out 
that the game had taken to the turnips: here 
he pursued him with great earnestness; but, 
finding the trick that had been played to 
puzzle him, he, like a reasoning creature, 
made a large circle, going completely outside 
all the trail: by this scheme he gained on the 
rat by recovering the scent just where he had 
gone over the little bank the last time. Ina 
few moments he was in the footpath, and 
came galloping towards us in fine style, his 
back arched, his head up, and his tail in a 
straight line behind him. He passed under 
us, and in his eagerness overshot the spot 
where the rat had gone into the bank: it was 
only for a moment, he came back, quartered 
the ground, found the trail, and was in the 
bank in no time. A blackthorn overhung the 
path ; we saw something move in it; it was 
the rat; the weasel was going up the stem; 
he was close after him; he evidently viewed 
him; he gained on him; the rat dropped him- 
self into the footpath, the weasel did the 
same, and followed him up the bank within a 
foot: we heard a shrill cry, first long, then 
short, shorter, then all was still;’ we went 
quietly to the place ; the weasel left his prey, 
hissing at us like an angry cat; the brain of 
the rat was laid completely bare, but his little 
heart continued beating for nearly a minute 
as I held him in my hand. “ Doctor,” said 
my friend, “ that is the way of the world.” 
“ Exactly,” I replied; “set thief to catch 
thief.” My friend was silent; I fancied he 
did not relish my proverb. We walked on: 
the pathway leads through the garden at 
Northbrook. 

A Thrush was shouting out his sonorous 
vespers from the topmost twig of an old elm 
tree, which, black, drear, leafless, and budless, 





them by mice and rats extending from the 
very crown to the faggots on which they are 
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built ; and that hundreds of these vermin are 


frequently found in one rick. However, where 
there are many rats there are few mice, and 
where there are many mice there are few rats; 
because the rats, being strongest, expel the 
mice. 
habitation is the gallery of a field mouse on 
whom he has served a writ of ejectment, and 
he usually chooses one in a bank in which 
the roots of bushes are tolerably plentiful and 
strong, as he well knows that these will ef- 
fectually prevent his being dug out by any 
evil-disposed person or persans: he also in- 
variably takes the precaution to select a bur- 
row with two openings ; so that, if one is be- 
sieged, he makes his exit at the other. I 


To return to the weasel: his usual 


recollect very well seeing a weasel go into a 


little round hole, scarcely bigger than the 


hole of a wasp’s nest; I immediately put my 
foot on it, and a lad who was with me I des- 
patched for a spade, determined to take the 
little fellow alive. The spade came, we dug 
away, cut through roots, pulled down the 
bank, and did no end of mischief; and, after 


two hours’ labour, found that the hole went 
right through the bank, and came out on the 
other side. 


The weasel has an excellent nose, as I 
think I have pretty clearly shown above ; but 
it is not exercised on the trail of rats only. I 
have, on two occasions, seen rabbits pursued 
by him, run down, and killed: one was on 
Munsted Heath, the other on Highdown Ball. 
In both instances, the rabbit seemed stupefied 
or fascinated by fright ; in one instance run- 
ning round and round, and not taking the 
right precaution for escape; in the other, 
starting, stopping, and, as I fancied, trembling 








gladly return to the winter coverings which 
they have lost. In the park the giant aspens 
have put forth their catkins in unusual quanti- 
ties, so that the ground below is strewed with 
those which the fierce wind has carried away 
from their moorings on the twigs; none of 
them have shed their pollen, and, as they lie 
on the ground, they look more like great red 
caterpillars than any thing vegetable. The 
female blossoms of the hazel, which a month 
back, under the influence of a mild south- 
wester, were fresh and clear, and bright red, 
have turned dark and withery. Even now 
the wind is whistling under the door of my 
little room, in spite of a leathern binding, 
and heaving up my carpet into the most un- 
seemly convexities; while the feathery snow 
is driving in horizontal lines past ny window; 
yet at this moment I hear the harsh loud song 
of the missel-thrush, bravely defying wind and 
weather. Rusticvus. 
Godalming, March 13, 1833. 


For “ The Friend.” 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 


Among the fragments in the bhand-writing 
of William Penn, which he superscribed, 
“something begun towards a history of my 
life from 1684,” is the following curious pas- 
sage.—It should have preceded the articles 
that have appeared in ** The Friend” under 
this title, but it was mislaid, and only recover- 
ed within a few days. ‘The more we seo of 
the character of this eminent man, of his own 
showing, the greater are our regrets that he 
did not accomplish his purpose of furnishing 
the world with an ample history of his life. 
He occupied a large space in the transactions 
of the eventful age he lived in, not merely as 


with fear. When its prey is taken, the weasel |a religious reformer, but as a lawgiver, and a 


only eats the brain. Every book on natural 
history (since the flood at least) charges him 
with sucking blood: this is not the case, 





statesman. In his case, at any rate, however 
in recent times the affairs of government are 
deemed to be wholly incompatible with Qua- 


though its contradiction is of little conse-|kerism, the faculties and opportunities which 
quence ; I only mention it to show how they|were afforded him were, without stint or 
all copy from one another. If the first writer |fear, employed in every way to improve the 
about the weasel had denied him a tail, 1|condition of his countrymen and of mankind. 
would venture any thing that no subsequent|His purposes were always noble and disinter- 
author would have contradicted it; and why? jested, and though he associated with ministers 
because your smoke-dried bookmakers onjof state, members of parliament, and even 
natural history, or any thing else, trust to|gave his counsel to kings, the profession of 







offered no token of the spring, which the 
sweet bird on its summit seemed so blithely 
to herald ; but it was St. Valentine’s day, and 
he was inspired by love. 

Additional Facts on the Weasel. When I 
got home I sat down and made these notes 
for you, and as they do not fill my paper, I 


will add one or two mems. about the weasel, 
which have for a long time been standing by 
to be let go :—The weasel is a very awkward- 
looking animal when running on level ground; 
his great length and slenderness of body, and 
the shortness of his legs, are very much against 
speed ; but in climbing trees, or threading the 
long and narrow galleries of field-mice, this 
seeming disproportion is of the greatest use 
to him. I have seen him coursing along the 
boughs of a tree, winding himself round, 
above or below, just as suited his purpose, 
with all the ease and agility of a squirrel. I 
have watched him enter a wheat-rick at the 
bottom, and in less than a minute seen him 
peeping out under the thatch: but in men- 
tioning this I am on dangerous ground; | 
fear I shall neither make you nor your readers 
believe that wheat-ricks are very often a com- 
plete honey-comb, with the galleries made in 





others’ eyesight in preference to their own. 
Vernal Ap, 
of Godalmi 


Christianity which he made, did not suffer as 


in the Neighbourhood |it would have done in the pursuit of the world, 
ng. I wrote the above on the 15th|and especially the voracious appetite for 


of February; the following on the 13th of|wealth, which distinguish some of those, who 


March :— 

The thermometer has sunk 27° since this 
time last month, when I began this epistle, 
and the snow has nearly blinded me to-day in 
a gallop along the Hog’s Back: but never 


would pronounce him inconsistent in his con- 
duct. R. V. 

“« Being pressed by an act of state, and the 
necessity of the times, as well as my own other 
circumstances, all entreaties and applications 


mind; ‘a cold and dry March, and a crop of|for a quiet living with my family here, or in 


wheat,” is an old and a very true proverb; we 
shall have a cheap loaf. The crocuses have 
remained for three weeks precisely in statu 
quo, and the hedgerows are still as black as 
on St. Valentine’s day, except where a warm 
nook has allowed them sun, and has protected 
them from the keen wind. In such situations, 
the whitethorn is beginning to be gemmed 
with green, and the palm willow displays its 
velvety catkins looking as though they would 


America, under any security that reasonably 
can be asked, being rejected, I have taken in 
hand to pen and publish an apology for my- 
self ; and because plain fact is the best defence 
an honest man can at any time make for him- 
self, I have chosen to give the world some ac- 
count of my life, especially the last part of it, 
since 1684, being that which has fallen most 
under censure and exception, in which I hope 
to govern myself, by God’s assistance, in that 
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manner as to give no offence to Jew or Gen- 
tile, and least of all to the government. 

“| arrived from America the 6th of Octo- 
ber, ’84, at Warden, in Sussex, being with- 
in seven miles of my own house, when, after 
some days refreshment, I went to wait upon 
the king and duke, then both at New-market, 
who received me very graciously, as did the 
ministers, very civilly; yet I found things, in ge- 
neral, with another face than I left them: sour 
and stern, resolved to hold the reins of power 
with stiffer hands than heretofore; especially 
over those that were observed to be state or 
church dissenters ; conceiving that the opposi- 
- tion which made the government uneasy, came 
from that sort of people, and therefore they 
should either bow or break. ‘This made it 
hard for me, a professed dissenter, to turn my- 
self; for that party having been my acquaint- 
ance, my inclination, and my interest too, to 
shift them I would not—to serve them I saw I 
could not—to keep fair with a displeased and 
resolved government, that had weathered its 
point upon them, humbled and mortified them, 
and that was daily improving all advantages 
against them, was a difficult task to perform. 
Finding myself narrowed in this manner, that 
one day I was received well at court, as pro- 
prietary and governor of a province of the 
crown, and the next taken up at a meeting by 
Hilton or Collingwood, and the third smoked 
and informed of, for meeting with men of the 
whig stamp: after informing myself of the 
state of things, I cast about in my mind, in 
what way I might be helpful to the public, and 
as little hurtful to my concerns as I could, 
for I had then a cause depending about bounds 
of land in America with the Lord Baltimore, 
before the council, that was of importance to 
me ; upon the whole matter, [ found no point 
so plain, so honest, so sensible, that carried 
such weight, conviction, and compassion with 
it, and that would consequently find an easier 
reception, and more friends, than liberty of 
conscience, my old post and province. I, 
therefore, sought out some bleeding cases, 
which was not hard to do; Bristol, Norwich, 
&c., being ready at hand in bloody letters, 
barbarities never used certainly in a protestant 
country, especially at Bristol; the relations are 
in print. But finding them uneasy under ge- 
nerals, as too much to grant at once, | began 
with a particular case. It was that of Rich- 
ard Vickris, an honest, sober, and sensible man 
of good report and estate in that city: he was 
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for the very papist in the new case of the long 
writ set afoot about that time: and the duke 
was as good as his word, he was pardoned. 
That my design might succeed the better with 
the king, it came into my mind to write some- 
thing of the true iaterest of king and kingdom, 
have it transcribed fair, and present it in manu- 
script, the times being too set and rough for 
print. In this, 1 undertook to show, that since 
it was so, that his kingdom was divided into 
two such great bodies, opposite to each other, 
and near an equality in strength and value, 
all things considered, though not perhaps in 
number, and that nothing would serve either 
party but the ruin of the other, and that it was 
too great a loss to his crown, to gratify either 
so far; he was not to suffer his authority to 
humour their passions, but over-rule both with 
justice, and wisdom, and goodness, that he 
might be king, and have the benefit of his whole 
people: adding, that he might be easy if the 
uneasy are made so, and not sooner. That 
the revenue was not as in old time, upon ten- 
ures, and in lands, but upon trade, which lay 
much in the hands of the party he was angry 
with ; however, that it would discourage and 
confound trade to be sure, if he changed the 
course of his government, and therefore to 
look upon past things as a king and not as a 
man, without passion, and not suffer his own 
resentment, or his ministers’ flatteries, inte- 
rests, or revenges, to carry him further than 
was good for his interest, and that upon the 
trial of a true liberty of conscience, he would 
find a treasure therefrom, more the advantage 
of the crown, than any private man, or parti- 
cular party, could advise.” 





(From the New York Observer.) 
WEST INDIA SLAVERY IN 1832. 
DESCRIBED BY AN EYE WITNESS. 

In a Glasgow paper, we find copious ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet quoted by Mr. Bux- 
ton, at the anti-slavery meeting, on Tuesday 
week. The pamphlet was written by Mr. 
Henry Whitely, a Wesleyan Methodist local 
preacher, who went out to Jamaica under the 
patronage of a West India house, in which a 
relation of his is a partner. Such, however, is 
the state of feeling in that island, that; as soon 
as it became known that he was a Methodist, 
he was obliged to prepare for a precipitate re- 
treat to his native country. The pamphlet be- 
fore us contains a brief statement of his obser- 


under sentence of death, upon the statute of] vations during the three months of his stay in 


the 35th of Queen Elizabeth, for not abjuring 
the realm as Dr. Cheny did, that was under 
the same sentence, his crime only worshipping 
of God his own way, but could not abjure, be- 
cause he could not swear at all. ‘The heat 
had been great in that city, and an example 
they would make, and chose these two men as 
eminent in their persuasion, and as having 
something to lose; but the thing looked so 
like a snare, the fruit of private malice and 
avarice, and the said R. Vickris, being a meek 
and quiet person, upon my assuring them he 
was, and would live peaceably under the go- 
vernment, the duke promised to press the 
king in his favour, who grew harsh, and very 
tender to be spoken to upon that head, though 


Jamaica, which he reached on September 3, 
1832, and left on December 8, of the same 
year. When he went out, he was, to use his 
own words, “ one of those individuals who be- 
lieve there is more slavery in England than in 
any of her colonies.” This opinion he bad 
been induced to form from a knowledge of the 
sufferings of children in English factories, and 
from a belief that the “ Order in Council for 
the amelioration of slavery had been adopted 
in the colonies.”” With these impressions he 
landed at St. Anne’s Bay in Jamaica. On pro- 
ceeding to New Ground estate the next day, 
Mr. Whitely saw a gang of negroes at work. 
“ Most of them were females; and they 
were superintended by a driver, with the cart- 





whip in his hand. Just as I rode past, the 
driver cracked his whip and cried out, “ Work! 
work !”” They were manuring the canes, and 
carrying the manure in baskets on their heads. 
It appeared to me disgustingly dirty work ; for 
the moisture from the manure was dripping 
through the baskets, and running down the 
bodies of the negroes. This sight annoyed me 
considerably, and raised some doubts as to the 
preferable condition of West India slaves to 
factory children.” 

Even the proprietors, it soon appeared, have 
less authority than their own agents. 

“One of the proprietors in England (my re- 
lative) had told me that I might preach to the 
slaves on the estate, and attend to their religi- 
ous instruction; but I spon found that this 
would not be permitted by their own colonial 
agents. Indeed the attorney, at our very first 
interview, expressly prohibited me so much as 
to mention religion to the negroes. On Sun- 
day there was no religious observance what- 
ever on the estate, nor did I see or hear of any 
— observance on any estate in that pa- 

Soon after this, he saw some of the “ regu- 
lar whippings,”’ which afford further proof of 
the superiority of the condition of the negro 
slaves to that of English labourers. Six slaves 
were to be whipped at one time. 

“The first was a man of about thirty-five 
years of age. He was what is called a pen- 
keeper, or cattle-herd; and his offence was 
having suffered a mule to go astray. At the 
command of the overseer he proceeded to strip 
off part of his clothes, and laid himse!f flat on 
his belly, his back being uncovered. One of 
the drivers then commenced flogging him with 
the cart whip. This whip is about ten feet 
long with a short stout handle, and is an in- 
strument of terrible power. It is whirled by 
the operator round his head, and then brought 
down with a rapid motion of the arm upon the 
recumbent victim, causing the blood to spring 
at every stroke. When i saw this spectacle, 
now for the first time exhibited before my eyes, 
wiih all its revolting accompaniments, and saw 
the degraded and mangled victim writhing and 
groaning under the infliction, I felt horror 
struck. I trembled, and turned sick; but be- 
ing determined to see the whole to an end, I 
kept my station at the window. The sufferer, 
writhing like a wounded worm, every time the 
lash cut across his body, cried out, ‘Lord! 
Lord! Lord!’ When he had received about 
twenty lashes, the driver stopped to pull up the 
poor man’s shirt (or rather smock frock), 
which had worked down upon his galled pos- 
teriors. ‘The sufferer then cried, ‘ Think me 
no man? think me no man?’ By that excla- 
mation I understood him to say, ‘Think you 
I have not the feelings ofa man?’ The flogging 
was instantly recommenced ; the negro con- 
tinuing to cry, ‘Lord! Lord! Lord!’ till 
thirty-nine lashes had been inflicted. When 
the man rose up from the ground, I perceived 
the blood oozing out from the lacerated and 
tumefied parts where he had been flogged ; 
and he appeared greatly exhausted. But he 
was instantly ordered to his usual occupa- 
tion.” 

An equal degree of punishment was similarly 
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for equally teinial ‘offences, on two| lashes. The old man, looking up in the over- 


very young men, and on two very young wo- 
men. The sixth was bared to the lash, but let 
off through the intercession of a driver. 

How, it may be asked, can Englishmen pre- 
vail upon themselves to become instrumental 


form us :-— 


them their wages. 1 was meanwhile perfectly 
unmanned by mingled horror and pity. Yet I 
have no reason to believe that the natural feel- 
ings of this young man (whose age did not ex- 
ceed twenty-four years) were less humane or 
sensitive than my own. 














seer’s face imploringly, cried out after every 
stroke for several minutes, ‘ Busha! Busha!’ 
but seeing no signs of relenting, he ceased to 
call on him, expressing his feelings only by 
groans. 


their heads, but uttered not a word. 
dared not. 


The overseer, being expostulated with, as- 
sured Mr. Whitely that ‘‘ there are negroe3 who 


What 
But such is the cal-|if there were? but there were not—at least 


had never been flogged in their lives.” 


lousness which constant familiarity with scenes} on that estate. 


of cruelty engenders. He had been a book- 


a few months before. His reception of me 
when I arrived was so kind, frank, and cordial, 
that I could not have believed him, had I not 
seen it with my own eyes, to be capable of in- 
flicting such cruelty on a fellow creature.” 


least powerful argument against the system. 

Within seven weeks from the time of his ar- 
rival, Mr. Whitely, on one estate,’ witnessed 
the “ regular” flogging of no less than twenty 
slaves, besides hearing of many others, and 
without including the non-regular, that is oc- 
casional punishments by the lash. Among the 
number were two girls from ten to thirteen 
years old, it made no difference; and, passing 
over the account of the flogging of a married 
female, because it is too disgusting to be given,* 
we come to the following account of the pun- 
ishment of a man aged 60 :— 

‘** He was the third driver upon the estate, 
there being five altogether, whose sole employ- 
ment was literally pRIviNG, or coercing by the 
whip, the negro population to labour. With 
this old man I had some conversation, and felt 
particularly interested in him, for his silvery 
locks and something in his aspect reminded 
me powerfully of my aged father, whom I had 
left in England. He had heen upon the estate 
a great number of years. He told me that not 
one of the negroes belonging to the gang he 
wrought in when he first came to New Ground 
was now alive. Hecame up to the overseer’s 
door at shell-blow one day, and gave in, as is 
the practice, on a tally or bit of notched stick, 
his account of the half-day’s work of the gang 
he superintended. The overseer was dissatis- 
fied, said it was insufficient, and ordered him 
to get a flogging. The old man said, ‘ Well, 
Busha, me could have done no better had you 
been ‘standing by.’ Then, groaning deeply, 
he laid down his staff and whip, unloosed his 
clothes, and lay quietly down to be flogged 
without being held. One of the drivers, who 
had been called forward, appeared very reluc- 
tant to perform the office ; but, on the over- 
seer swearing a rough oath or two, he proceed- 
ed to inflict the usual punishment of thirty-nine 





* In this case fifty lashes were given, eleven beyond 


“I afterwards questioned the head book- 
keeper for four years previously, on another) keeper, Mr. Burrows, on this point ; and ask- 
estate belonging to the same proprietors, and) ed him if he could point out a siagle working 
had been appointed overseer on this estate only} negro on that estate, male or female, single or 
married, who had not been flogged? After 
some reflection, he replied, that ‘he could not 
specify a single one who had not been punished 
Now there were 277 
slaves on that estate, of whom a very small 
This reflex influence of slavery is not the! proportion were children; and yet a man who 
had been among them for only two years did 


with the cart-whip.’ 


not know of one (with the exception of mere 
children) who ha 


ing punishment.” 


The following is part of the description of 


the work-house gang :-— 


“On going up to them, with a view to closer 
inspection, I found that their backs were scar- 


red and lacerated in all directions, by the fre- 


quent application of the cat and the cart-whip, 
which the drivers used at discretion, indepen- 
dently of severer floggings by order of the su- 
I could not find a single one 
who did not bear on his body evident marks of 


perintendent. 


this savage discipline. Some were marked 
with large weals, and with what in Yorkshire 
we should call wrethes, or ridges of flesh heal- 
edover. Others were crossed with long scab- 
bed scars; on others, again, the gashes were 
raw and recent. 
horrid sight that ever my eyes beheld. 
them had on a coarse shirt or smock frock, 
which was actually dyed red with his blood.” 

Of these, three had been taken up while 
martial law was in force—for praying. 

“Indeed,” says Mr. Whitely, “ 1 soon found 
good reason to believe that on many estates 
there are few offences for which the unhappy 
slaves are punished with more certainty or se- 
verity than praying.” 

The driver of the gang gave Mr. Whitely 
the comfortable assurance that, ‘if he utter- 
ed a word unfriendly to the slave holders, he 
would have great pleasure in cutting his head 
off!” This man’s zeal was rewarded by asa- 
lary of £500 a year. 

The result of Mr. Whitely’s observations, 
on the subject of floggings, regular and occa- 
sional, was as follows :-— 

“ T came to this conclusion, after some observation 


—that the slaves suffered more, in the aggregate, 


from the driving in the field than from the severe re- 


the number allowed by law, at the mere discretion of| gular punishments inflicted by order of the overseer 


the owner or manager. 


and book-keepers.” 





I was deeply affected by the sight, 
to such torture as this? Mr. Whitely shall in-| and felt that these groans were an awful ap- 
peal to the judgment seat of Him who heareth 

«The overseer stood by and witnessed the| the cry of the oppressed. When the punish- 
whole of this cruel operation, with as much| ment was over, and the poor man rose, the 
seeming indifference as if he had been paying] other drivers looked at each other and shook 


They 





not been once or oftener 
subjected to this cruel, degrading, and revolt- 






Altogether it was the most 
One of 








Nor was the discipline of New Ground estate more 
severe, but rather more lenient, than omother estates. 


Mr. Whitely soon discovered that it would be un- 
safe for him to remain much longer in Jamaica. For, 
refusing to degrade himself by complying with the 
“ custom of the country,” as concubinage is lightly 
called in Jamaica, he was looked upon with mingled 
contempt and suspicion by the plantation whites. 
His feelings, too, would not allow him to take any 
situation on the estate to which he had been recom- 
mended; and after several ineffectual attempts to 
obtain a situation at Kingston, he found that his be- 
ing a methodist was an insuperable obstacle. The 
attorney on his relation’s estate, who was disposed 
to be exceedingly friendly, assured him 

“Unless he would agree to enrol himself as a 
member of the Colonial Church Union, and renounce 
‘even the very appearance of sectarianism,’ he saw 
no likelihood of his being enabled to obtain or hold 
any situation in the colony; adding emphatically, 
that unless he did this, he could not guarantee any 
thing in regard to him ; no, not even life itself.” 

Mr. Whitely very naturally 

“ Expressed his surprise that the planters should 
be so ourraGeous ty partial to churchmen in opposi- 
tion to the sectarians, when they could not be igno- 
rant that many eminent ministers and members of 
the church of England were labouring for the aboli- 
tion of slavery with not less zeal than the Wesleyans 
or Baptists. The attorney replied significantly, * It is 
an opinion amongst us, but one which we do not 
want to acknowledge or to be made known, that 
slavery and knowledge are incompatible.’ ” 


At length Mr. Whitely received a visit from a 
doputation of the Colonial Church Unionists. Their 
object was to state 

“ Ist. That they had heard I had been leading the 
minds of the slaves astray by holding forth doctrines 
of a tendency to make them discontented with their 
present condition. 2dly. That I was a methodist, and 
that my relative who had sent me to Jamaica was a 
d—d methodist. And, 3dly. That they had a barrel 
of tar down at the Bay to tar and feather me, as I 
well deserved, ane that they * would do so by G—.’” 

Mr. Whitely acknowledged that he was a method- 
ist; but declared himself unconscious of having 
given any reasonable cause of offence to any man 
on the island, and begged them to specify his of- 
fences. They are worth enumerating :-— 

“ Mr. Brown then stated, that in the first place, I 
had written a letter to the Rev. Thomas Pennock, 
Wesleyan missionary. 2dly. That in a letter which 
I had written to Mr. , the attorney, I had said, 
‘The Lord reward you for the kindness you have 
shown me, and grant you health ard wealth long to 
live.’ 3dly. That I had said to a slave who had 
opened a gate to me at a certain place, ‘ The Lord 
bless you.’ 4thly. That I had asked the drivers of the 
workhouse gang questions respecting the offences of 
the negroes of that gang. Sthly. That I had made 
private remarks about the way in which I had seen 
Mr. M‘Lean, the overseer, treat the slaves. 6thly. 
That I had preached to a hundred and fifty slaves at 
one time. To all these charges I pleaded guilty, ex- 
cept the last, which was without foundation—with- 
out even a shadow of truth; though, if it had been 
true, it would have been difficult for me to admit of 
its criminality. _Dicken (one of the deputation) then 
drew his hand across my throat, and swore by his 
Maker that he would be the first man to cut it, if J 
should dare to talk to the slaves in the same way 
again. He then pulled out a pistol, which he cocked, 
and held out, saying, that if he was to fire it off, 
there would be twenty men in the house in one 
minute, ready to do whatever they chose with me.” 

After this, it was arranged that Mr. Whitely should 
leave this island; and, having been caught in the 
commission of the unpardonable offence of convers- 
ing with Mr. Watkins, a Wesleyan, though a brother 
of a member of the Colonial Assembly, immediate 
departure was deemed absolutely necessary to secure 
his personal safety. He accordingly left the island, 
on which he had landed with the conviction that 
negro slaves were much better off than the English 
factory children, with the altered persuasion that, 
though the condition of the latter is “ very bad,” that 
of the former is “ INFINITELY WORSE.” 











(From the Journal of the Flushing Institute.) 
PARAPHRASE OF THE THIRD PSALM. 


Farner of all! I fly to thee, 
To thee pour out my grief; 

For oh! the anguished bosom finds 
In thee alone relief. 


Thee will I worship, Lord, for thou 
My glory art and shield ; 

Thy chastening rod shall prove to me 
Thy highest love revealed. 


Before, in agony of heart, 
To thee I’ve raised my prayer; 

And then my heaving soul was stilled : 
No more | knew despair. 


Calm in thy trust I laid me down, 
And slept and rose in peace ; 

No foe without, no grief within, 
Could mar my happiness. 


O! by the same forgiving love 
That then upon me smiled, 

I pray thee, Father, once again, 
Arise and save thy child: 


Nor me alone, but all below, 
In bonds of mercy join, 

That all may know that thou art God, 
And that to save is thine. 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson XXII. 


What had been said by “ them of old time”’ 
in regard to forswearing and to the perform- 
ance of oaths? Mat. c. iii. v. 33. 

But what did our Saviour say on the subject 
of swearing? Mat. c. v. v. 34, 35, 36. 

What then is our communication to be and 
why? Mat. c. v. v. 37. 

Has either of Christ’s immediate followers 
left any injunction in respect to oaths ? James 
c. v. v. 12. 

It had been said “ an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth’’—does not our Saviour for- 
bid the returning of injuries? Mat.c. v. v. 38 
to 42. 

What does Paul say on the subject? Rom. 
c. xil. v. 17-—19. 


Are we then to love, bless and pray for, 


even our enemies? Mat. c. v. v. 44, 45. 

Does our heavenly Father confer his bless- 
ings on * the good” only, or are they bestowed 
on “ the evil” also? Mat. c. v. v. 45. 

If we love those only who love us, or salute 
our brethren only, do we thereby give any evi- 
dence that we are righteous? Mat. c. v. v. 
46, 47. 

What is the principle by which our conduct 
towards our fellow creatures is to be regu- 
lated? Luke ec. vi. v. 31. 

Are we commanded to be perfect? Mat. 
c. v. v. 48.—Gen. c. xvii. v. 1.—Deut. c. 
xviii. v. 13.—Coll. c. i. v. 28. 


THE FRIEND, 


After what manner are the followers of| The extract of a letter from South Carolina, is 


Christ commanded to pray? Mat. c. vi. v. 9 
to 13.—Luke c. xi. v. 2 to 4. 

What gracious promise is made on condi- 
tion of our forgiving those who trespass against 
us? Mat. c. vi. v. 14. 

Can we expect to have our trespasses for- 
given of God if we do not forgive those who 
trespass against us? Mat. c. vi. v. 15. 

What direction is given in regard to fast- 
ing? Mat. c. vi. v. 16 to 18. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in South 
Carolina. 
14th May, 1833. 

‘“‘ Let me state to you my view of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society; as perhaps the 
best mode of answering the enquiries, which 
you make on the subject. The great reason 
which determines me to patronise the society, 
to the utmost I am able in various ways, is, 
that I regard it as an instrument, specially ap- 
pointed by an all-wise and benevolent Provi- 
dence, wherewith to commence the civilisation 
and christianisation of Africa, by demonstrat- 
ing that the true secret of that difficult process 
is to be found in transplanting free persons of 
colour from free America, to lay the founda- 
tions of this mighty change. I believe that 
our country is destined to furnish that benight- 
ed, injured, and despised continent, with the 
elementary and preparatory school of moral 
and social discipline, to fit her people for be- 
coming free,,enlightened, Christian. My se- 


cond chief reason is, that to the extent to which 


free persons of colour, or emancipated slaves 
are removed from our country to Africa, a 
positive blessing is actually conferred on the 
number transported, however small. If only 
one hundred per annum can be sent away ina 
century, I should say that a noble and benevo- 
lent work was done; but instead of that num- 
ber, I doubt not that in a few years I shall see 
1000 per annum going. In truth, however, I 


am not very anxious to see a rapid increase of 


emigration ; because I fear the consequence 
of suddenly removing many thousands, unac- 
customed to a participation in the civil and po- 
litical administration of affairs athome. It is 
all important to secure free institutions, and I 
think a gradua! growth is indispensable to this.” 





THE FRIEND. 
SEVENTH MONTH, 6, 1833. 


SS A 

We are averse in general to the insertion 
of disgusting exhibitions of human depravity, 
cruelty, and oppression, but occasions some- 


We are then required to be perfect and to\times render it expedient; and we have 


from an individual of the first respectability there, 
and advantageously known for the liberality of his 
views elsewhere in the United States. It may be 
considered as expressive of the feelings of those in the 
south, most in advance on the subject of slavery, and 
is inserted at the request of one who is disposed to 
aid, in every justifiable way, to effect a thorough 
eradication of the whole system. 


Every person of versatile reading must havs met 
with frequent allusions to the Hanse towns; yet, per- 
haps, very few possess any thing like a distinct know- 
ledge of what they are, their origin, and their rela- 
live consequence. We have, therefore, copied an 
article from M'Cullock’s Dictionary of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation (a work but little known 
in this country), which furnishes a condensed, but 
very satisfactory view of the subject. The history 
of the Hanseatic League indeed, constitutes an im- 
portant section of modern history, intimately blend- 
ing with the rise and progress of the several kingdoms 
and states of Europe, and affording a striking illus- 
tration of the mighty influence which trade and com- 
merce have invariably had on the march of civilisa- 
tion and refinement. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

Norice.—The managers of this institution 
give notice to its numerous friends, that they 
expect to open the school for the reception of 
students, in the early part of the tenth month 
next. The views of the managers respecting 
the system of education to be pursued at this 
institution are already before their Friends in 
an address published by them about two months 
since. Noendeavours will be spared on their 
part to carry that system into complete effect; 
but to do this, will involve a large expenditure 
of money, and the school will require to be 
liberally supported. 

They are now prepared to announce the 
appointment of Samuet HiLues as superin- 
tendent, and Joun Gummere as teacher of 
mathematics and natural philosophy; and they 
have reason to believe that they will be able to 
secure the services of individuals fully qualified 
to give instruction in the other various branches 
of learning, which belong to a thorough and 
liberal education. 

As the number of students, at the opening 
of the school, will necessarily be limited, pa- 
rents who are desirous of securing an entrance 
for their children, are requested to forward 
their names at as early a day as practicable, to 
Charles Yarnall, No. 39, Market Street, Phit 
ladelphia, Secretary of the Board, from whom 
also, any further information which may be 
desired relating to the institution, can be ob- 
tained. For the accommodaiion of those, 
whose children may not be sufficiently ad- 
vanced in their studies to authorise their ad- 
mission into the regular classes, an introduc- 
tory class will be received, in which the ele- 
mentary branches, proper to fit them for it, 


live sinless lives; do the Scriptures prove this|}deemed it right to present to our readers 
to be possible? Gen. c. vi. v. 9.—Job c. i.|(copied from the New York Observer,) a 
v. 8, also c. ii. v. 3.—1 John c. iii. v. 9. | brief synopsis of a pamphlet which has lately 
What caution does our Saviour give in re-| appeared in England relative to negro slavery 
gard to the manner of giving alms? Mat. c.|in the British West India colonies. We have 
vi. v. 1, 3 and 4. seen a more full review of the pamphlet, in- 
Whose example is not to be followed, and ‘cluding more of its sickening details, but who 
why? Mat. c. vi. v. 2. can read even the more summary one which 
What is said of the praying of *‘ the hypo-| we have copied, and not cease to wonder at 
crites? Mat. c. vi. v. 5. the extraordinary degree of excitement preva- 
How are we instructed to pray? Mat. c.|lent in England in reference to the recent 
vi. v. 6, 8 and 9. |efforts for immediate and total abolition ? 


will be taught.— Philadelphia, 7 mo. 3d, 1833. 


We learn that our friend, Jacob Green, from Ire- 
land, embarked in one of the packets which sailed from 
New York the beginning of the present week, on his 
return to his native land, having finished his religious 
service in this country. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Charles Allen, 
180, south Second street; Joseph R. Jenks, 5, Vine 
street; William Burrough, 11, Vine street. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Redmond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Morton, 116, 
south Front street; Dr. Charles Evans, 102, Union st. 





